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HE idea that a city manager’s office 
| should include an assistant above the 
clerical level is gaining rapid accept- 
ance according to a recent survey. These as- 
sistants are freeing the time of the manager 
for more important tasks by helping prepare 
the budget, digging up facts, answering let- 
ters, and handling routine work in personnel 
and finance. Most managers recognize the 
value of an administrative assistant but first 
must convince a skeptical council of the 
need. This survey shows that three out of ten 
reporting cities now provide such help (p. 
194). 

While it is true that certain fundamentals 
of management apply to all cities, the man- 
ager in a small town needs to acquire or to 
be blessed with a greater degree of self- 
reliance and resourcefulness. Some man- 
agers who have been hired because they 
were engineers have given too much atten- 
tion to public works resulting in neglect of 
equally important tasks. The manager of the 
small community must participate with his 
subordinates in much of the shirt-sleeve work 
of day-to-day operations, and still maintain 
the time and perspective needed for the 
over-all management job (p. 198). 

Several reports and manuals have been 
issued by the National Security Resources 
Board and other federal departments, but 
no over-all systematic planning manual for 
local civil defense has yet been issued. The 
NSRB, however, has promised that a master 
plan for local defense organizations will be 
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released early in September. Two-thirds of 
the states have not enacted state civil defense 
legislation, but Congress has passed a civil 
defense law for the District of Columbia 
which was drafted by the NSRB (p. 205). 
Meanwhile the gradual shift in economic 
emphasis from peace to war has brought a 
request from the President that all civil pub- 
lic works involving both direct federal 
money and grants-in-aid be curtailed or 
eliminated unless they contribute directly to 
national defense requirements (p. 205). 

The interest in public service training 
continues as Boston and Northeastern Uni- 
versities establish training in public admin- 
istration and municipal management, and 
the University of California establishes a 
School of Criminology to train students for 
work in public safety, crime prevention, and 
criminal justice (p. 205). Other recent de- 
velopments include a city-county agreement 
for building maintenance work (p. 207), the 
adoption of standards and policies for city 
annexations (p. 211), the adoption of self- 
insurance for municipal property (p. 209), 
the establishment of the sanitary land-fill 
method for refuse disposal (p. 210), the is- 
suance of revenue bonds for a municipal 
parking system (p. 208), the appointment of 
two out-of-town men as police chiefs (p. 
211), the construction of “‘tot-lot’”’ play- 
grounds for small children (p. 207), and the 
approval in two cities of three-week vaca- 
tions for employees with ten years of service 
(p. 208). 
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Administrative Assistants—Who They Are and 
What They Do 


By JOHN C. BOLLENS* 


Department of Political Science, University of California at Los Angeles 


An analysis of information supplied by city managers about the characteristics 
and work of their assistants. 


NCREASINGLY it is being realized that 
very often the most understaffed depart- 
ment in local government is the office of 

the manager. Correcting this deficiency in 
the unit which is the focal point of the local 
administrative process is the major reason 
for the growing use of administrative assist- 
ants. As considered here, an assistant is a 
full-time appointed employee aiding with at 
least several functions which are the final re- 
sponsibility of the manager. Thus the assist- 
ant is not assigned by the manager to per- 
form a single function, such as budget, pub- 
lic relations, or personnel, nor is he an intern 
or apprentice undertaking administrative 
work as a phase of his formal educational 
requirements. An administrative assistant is 
a managerial aide who helps the manager to 
carry out his duties. 

A total of 101 of the 346 cities and coun- 
ties which responded to a special question- 
naire sent out in July, 1950, by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association have 
administrative assistants. This is 29 per cent 
or almost three of each ten local govern- 
ments which reported. California cities have 
20 assistants, or about one-fifth of the total, 
Michigan is second with 12, and Virginia is 
third with nine. Kansas, North Carolina, 
and Texas rank next with five each. 


* Epiror’s Norte: Mr. Bollens was formerly with 
the Bureau of Public Administration and Depart- 
ment of Political Science at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley. He also is author of ‘‘Municipal 
Management Training—An Appraisal’? which ap- 
peared in the July, 1950, issue of Pustic MANAGE- 
MENT. A second article on administrative assistants 
will appear in a future issue. 


The number is increasing because these 
assistants have repeatedly demonstrated that 
they can play an important part immedi- 
ately in improving the work flow of the man- 
ager’s office and subsequently in bettering 
the effectiveness of the entire local govern- 
mental operation. They are frequently as- 
sisting managers who realized that carrying 
the heavy chief administrative burden alone 
could be personally injurious and often bot- 
tlenecked the administrative system at the 
center of its operations. Because trained as- 
sistants can perform many administrative 
details under general supervision, managers 
are able to devote more time to the impor- 
tant aspects of the management job. 

The different types of administrative tasks 
that can be and have been assigned to an as- 
sistant by a manager, according to informa- 
tion reported about 95 assistants, may be 
grouped under nine headings. In order of 
frequency they are: 

1. Doing research which serves as the 
basis for the manager’s actions or recom- 
mendations (undertaken by 93 per cent of 
the assistants). 

2. Answering complaints and public re- 
quests for information (92 per cent). 

3. Handling minor correspondence for the 
manager’s signature (81 per cent). 

4. Preparing or assisting in the prepara- 
tion of the budget (74 per cent). 

5. Preparing or assisting in the prepara- 
tion of reports that the manager makes to 
the council (71 per cent). 
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6. Representing the manager at certain 
public meetings (58 per cent). 

7. Taking care of routine purchase orders, 
preparing bid information, analyzing bids, 
and submitting reports (53 per cent). 

8. Organizing personnel records, prepar- 
ing job specifications, and conducting ex- 
aminations (46 per cent). 

9. Preparing or assisting in the prepara- 
tion of the annual] report (45 per cent). 

The relatively low percentage rank of the 
last three items can be easily explained. In 
numerous larger cities the duties listed sev- 
enth and eighth are assigned to a purchasing 
agent and a personnel officer. Helping to 
prepare the annual report is last because 
many of the reporting cities do not issue such 
a document. 

Certain phases of public relations, such as 
writing newspaper releases on local public 
activities and guiding civic and social groups 
in their visits to public buildings, are fre- 
quently conducted by assistants. Other 
duties reported by at least several cities are: 
improving interdepartmental coordination, 
screening Claims against the city, aiding in 
the preparation of administrative regula- 
tions, handling personnel matters for the 
local disaster council, serving as liaison be- 
tween the manager and independent boards, 
and functioning as the in-service training 
officer. 

The commonly accepted belief that ad- 
ministrative assistants are found only in 
large cities is not true. In fact, 53 of the 101 
reporting cities that have assistants contain 
populations of less than 25,000. Twenty-eight 
of these 53 cities are in the 10,000-to-25,000 
group, 15 in the 5,000-to-10,000 class, and 
10 cities have less than 5,000 inhabitants. 
Assistants are also found in 17 municipalities 
of 25,000 to 50,000, in 18 of the 50,000-to- 
100,000 group, and in 13 of the large urban 
cities and counties of more than 100,000 
people. 

Eleven of the 101 cities and counties have 
more than one administrative assistant, and 
Mt. Lebanon township, Pennsylvania, and 
Windsor, Connecticut, which have two as- 
sistants, contain less than 20,000 residents. 
Six larger cities and counties also have two 
assistants. They are Kansas City, Missouri; 


Long Beach, California; Montgomery 
County, Maryland; Oakland, California; 
Pasadena, California; and San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. In addition, Dallas, Texas, and Nor- 
folk, Virginia, both employ three managerial 
aides and Los Angeles County, California, 
has six assistants for the chief administrative 
officer. Thus, there are 129 administrative 
asistants in the 101 cities and counties. 

With few exceptions the assistant is for- 
mally a member of the manager’s staff. Al- 
though performing several managerial func- 
tions, he is attached to another department 
in only 10 of the 101 cities and counties. He 
is assigned to the finance or personnel de- 
partment in six cities and to the engineering 
or public works department in four munici- 
palities. These deviations seem to be a means 
by which a few managers have found it pos- 
sible to have a position of assistant approved 
in practice if not in name by their councils. 
Many managers have been able to transfer 
this established position into their own office 
after a short period of time. 

The titles given to these managerial aide 
positions vary considerably. Most frequently 
they are called administrative assistant, as- 
sistant to the city manager, and assistant 
city manager. Others include executive sec- 
retary, research assistant, planning assistant, 
officer of procedure and control, deputy, 
commissioner of accounts and director of re- 
search and information, administrative ana- 
lyst, administrative secretary, and adminis- 
trative clerk. 

When attached to other departments the 
position of assistant usually has engineering, 
purchasing, budget, or personnel as part of 
its title. The diversity is not surprising in 
view of the recent origin and the stage of de- 
velopment of many of the posts. As with all 
public and private positions, the important 
matters are the nature and extent of the as- 
signed duties rather than the title given to 
the job. 

Administrative assistants, like the man- 
agers they aid, are almost always men. Only 
three women are serving as assistants in the 
101 cities and counties. Furthermore, al- 
though the ages of assistants range from 20 
to 60, most are quite young. Seven out of 
each 10 are less than 35 years old and two 
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others are between 35 and 44 years. The 
youthful age composition reflects the com- 
parative newness of the managerial profes- 
sion and the assistant positions. 

Most managerial aides have occupied 
their present positions for only a short pe- 
riod. Three-fourths of them have been assist- 
ants for less than two years and about one- 
third have been on their current jobs for six 
months or less. This is sometimes indicative 
of the recent creation of the post rather than 
rapid turnover of personnel. In a number of 
instances the current incumbent is the first to 
fill the job. 

Several persons have held long estab- 
lished managerial aide jobs for many years. 
Two have seven years’ tenure, two more 
have been in the same assistant post for 10 to 
15 years, and six others have 15 or more 
years of service. Assistants in three cities 
have been in their posts for 26 years: Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey; Lexington, Kentucky; and 
Shawinigan Falls, Quebec. 

It is probable that in most cities both the 
manager and the assistant look upon the 
latter’s position as about a two-year under- 
study job leading to the manager’s post there 
or in some other place. However, it is also 
likely that in many cities these managerial 
aide posts will increasingly be looked upon 
as furnishing permanent careers. 

Seventy-two of 100 assistants were en- 
gaged in full-time work immediately before 
assuming their present jobs. Of 33 who had 
prior local governmental] service, seven were 
employed as administrative assistants or as- 
sistant city managers in other cities generally 
less populous than the government unit for 
which they are now working. Another seven 
served in a local finance or personnel depart- 
ment, and six others were employed by the 
engineering or public works department. 
The immediately preceding experience of 
the remaining 13 who had worked for local 
governments was with departments or agen- 
cies concerned with accounting, airports, 
housing, inspection, planning, records, and 
research. 

Seventeen assistants had been employed 
by private business in accounting, credit, en- 
gineering, insurance, and purchasing jobs 
when they accepted an assistant position. 
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Eleven were working for private or quasi- 
public governmental research organiza- 
tions, such as municipal research bureaus, 
consulting agencies, and state municipal 
leagues. Four were state governmental em- 
ployees—two in finance, one in personnel, 
and one in a state highway department. Five 
came directly from military service, one from 
college teaching and administration, and 
one from newspaper reporting. None was 
working for the national government just 
before taking on the assistant post. All 28 
who were not engaged in a full-time work 
experience when hired as an assistant were 
in school—27 in college and one in high 
school. 

Seventy-nine, or 82 per cent of 96 assist- 
ants for whom data were reported, have re- 
ceived undergraduate collegiate degrees and 
three others attended college. Thirty have 
obtained their master’s degrees. About one- 
half of the college graduates majored in pub- 
lic administration or government, another 
one-fourth concentrated on some phase of 
engineering, and most of the remaining one- 
fourth majored in many different fields, in- 
cluding business administration, economics, 
journalism, and law. Several majored in one 
field, such as civil or mechanical engineer- 
ing, as an undergraduate, and another, such 
as public administration, as a graduate stu- 
dent. 

What is the cost to a city in terms of salary 
paid to an assistant? Three-fifths of them 
started at annual salaries of $2,400 to $3,600. 
Another one-fifth began at $3,900 to $5,000. 
Currently the yearly wage of two-fifths of the 
assistants varies from $2,400 to $3,600 and 
slightly less than two-fifths are obtaining 
$3,900 to $5,000. Ranging from $2,100 to 
$10,600, the average is now $4,327. The ex- 
pense to a city is surprisingly little when the 
manager and the council consider the de- 
tailed tasks which an aide can perform so as 
to permit the manager to concentrate on im- 
portant over-all management work. 

Managers operating with understaffed of- 
fices usually realize the desirability of having 
a qualified assistant. Young people with in- 
tensive training in administration are avail- 
able and eager to acquire managerial aide 
posts. When requested, the International 
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City Managers’ Association will gladly fur- 
nish managers with biographical statements 
of qualified persons and will publicize open- 
ings through its bi-weekly newsletter. 

But frequently the manager must over- 
come two obstacles. He must convince the 
council that he needs an assistant, and he 
must insist that a competent person be hired 
irrespective of residence. A manager with 
sufficient persuasive ability seldom has dif- 
ficulty in keeping the council sold on the 
idea that the police and fire chiefs should be 
surrounded by deputy chiefs, captains, and 
other aides. Certainly then he should be able 
to persuade the council that he needs an as- 
sistant so that he himself can carry out the 
important functions of over-all management 
of the city’s varied and complicated activi- 
ties for which he was hired and presumably 
for which he is being paid. 

The 101 cities and counties which have 
administrative assistants are: 

Over 100,000: Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Charlotte, North Carolina; Dallas, Texas; Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Hartford, Connecticut; Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; Long Beach, California; Los 
Angeles County, California; Norfolk, Virginia; 
Oakland, California; Richmond, Virginia; San 
Diego, California; Yonkers, New York. 

50,000 to 100,000: Alameda, California; Alex- 
andria, Virginia; Anne Arundel County (An- 
napolis), Maryland; Cleveland Heights, Ohio; 
Columbus, Georgia; Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina; Muskegon, Michigan; Montgomery County 
(Rockville), Maryland; Pasadena, California; 
Phoenix, Arizona; Pueblo, Colorado; Saginaw, 
Michigan; Saint John, New Brunswick; San Jose, 
California; Santa Monica, California; Schenec- 
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tady, New York; Stockton, California; Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 

25,000 to 50,000: Auburn, New York; East 
Cleveland, Ohio; Eau Claire, Wisconsin; Enid, 
Oklahoma; Hackensack, New Jersey; Henrico 
County (Richmond), Virginia; Hutchinson, 
Kansas; Jackson, Michigan; Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; Lubbock, Texas; Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina; Revere, Massachusetts; Royal Oak, Michi- 
gan; San Leandro, California; San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia; University City, Missouri; Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

70,000 to 25,000: Ames, Iowa; Berkley, Michi- 
gan; Brookfield, Illinois; El Cerrito, California; 
El Dorado, Kansas; Ellwood City, Pennsylvania; 
Escanaba, Michigan; Eugene, Oregon; Florence, 
South Carolina; Fredericksburg, Virginia; Lew- 
iston, Pennsylvania; Manchester, Connecticut; 
Monterey, California; Mt. Lebanon, Pennsyl- 
vania; National City, California; Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas; Redwood City, California; Roswell, New 
Mexico; San Gabriel, California; Santa Rosa, 
California; Scottsbluff, Nebraska; Shawinigan 
Falls, Quebec; Suffolk, Virginia; Sumter, South 
Carolina; Sweetwater, Texas; Watertown, Wis- 
consin; Winchester, Virginia; Windsor, Con- 
necticut. 

5,000 to 10,000: Albany, Oregon; Antioch, 
California; Brunswick, Maine; Culver City, Cali- 
fornia; East Detroit, Michigan; Glencoe, Illinois; 
Junction City, Kansas; Lumberton, North Caro- 
lina; Midland, Texas; Petoskey, Michigan; 
Plymouth, Michigan; Riverside, Illinois; Stough- 
ton, Massachusetts; Sunnyvale, California; 
Waynesboro, Virginia. 

Under 5,000: Forest Grove, Oregon; Front 
Royal, Virginia; Glenview, Illinois; Golden, 
Colorado; Grayling, Michigan; Kissimmee, 
Florida; Lexington, Nebraska; Rogers City, 
Michigan; Russell, Kansas; Surfside (Miami 
Beach), Florida. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Recreation Association—Cleveland, 
October 2-6, 1950. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
Colorado Springs, October 7-12, 1950. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—Milwaukee, October 8-11, 1950. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Atlantic City, October 9-12, 1950. 

American Public Works Association—Public 
Works Congress and Equipment Show—New 
York City, October 15-18, 1950. 

National Association of Housing Officials— 
Detroit, October 16-19, 1950. 


American Public Health Association—St. 
Louis, October 30-—November 3, 1950. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Houston, November 26-29, 1950. 

Civil Service Assembly—Atlanta, November 
27-30, 1950. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
—New Orleans, November 27-30, 1950. 

American Public Welfare Association—Chi- 
cago, November 30—December 2, 1950. 

American Municipal Association—Washing- 
ton, D.C., December 3-6, 1950. 











Management of Small Cities 


By DAVID S. ARNOLD* 


Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


A review of some administrative methods that apply to public 
services in the small city. 


HE typical city of less than 5,000 

population may be an agricultural 

trading and marketing community, a 
railroad center, a resort or educational city, 
or a bedroom suburb for a larger city. Under 
the usual mayor-council pJan the city often 
elects a treasurer, an assessor, a clerk, and a 
justice of the peace as well as its governing 
board. Some police and fire protection is 
provided, water and sewerage systems oper- 
ated, and parks and streets maintained. 

Several boards compete with the city 
council for authority, prestige, and funds. 
These boards may include a park commis- 
sion, a board of health, a board of zoning 
appeals, a board of review for property as- 
sessment, and a planning commission. 
Schools are administered by an independent 
school board. Health, welfare, and library 
services most likely are provided by the 
county or by private social agencies. Legal, 
engineering, and other specialized services 
are provided on a part-time basis by special- 
ists living in the town or by outside con- 
sultants. 

The city government is not characterized 
by gross mismanagement or the misuse of 
public funds. The financial position is sound, 
and the citizens are reasonably well satisfied. 
An informal rule-of-thumb organization car- 
ries on without major difficulty. In many 
cities, however, both city officials and the 
citizens have found that their local govern- 
ment often does not function effectively be- 

* Epiror’s Note: Mr. Arnold, who holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in public administration from Syracuse 
University, was a member of the field staff of Public 
Administration Service from 1943 to 1949, and has 


been a staff member of ICMA since November, 
1949. 


cause of lack of administrative planning and 
coordination, indefinite lines of authority 
and responsibility, overlapping policies and 
regulations issued by various boards, inade- 
quate and poorly kept records, and little if 
any public reporting. Many jobs that need 
to be done are not done, chiefly because 
there is no clear-cut assignment of authority 
and responsibility. The city needs unified 
management leadership and control to help 
do the job simply, effectively, and economi- 
cally. 

More than 350 municipalities of less than 
5,000 population have turned to the council- 
manager plan as the basis for better local 
government. The city council generally is 
smaller, usually there are no elected officers 
for administrative jobs, and a full-time man- 
ager replaces a part-time mayor as the chief 
administrative officer. The manager co- 
ordinates and directs the activities of the city 
government. 

In every city there is a management job 
to be done, but the manager of a small city 
faces some special problems. He is compelled 
to keep more activities under his immediate 
supervision and must combine many activi- 
ties to use effectively a limited number of 
employees. This article briefly describes the 
more significant management practices, ¢s- 
pecially applicable to small cities, that have 
been developed by city managers over a pe- 
riod of years. These practices are discussed 
as a part of organization; the management 
tools of an administrative code, administra- 
tive planning, and work procedures; public 
planning; personnel and finance administra- 
tion; police and fire protection; and public 
works. 
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The experience of city managers suggests 
useful methods of organizing and supervising 
public services in small cities. Effective man- 
agement requires that the manager bring 
together a sufficient volume of similar activi- 
ties within each city department to justify 
the employment of a capable full-time super- 
visor for each department. Such an organi- 
zation facilitates transfer of employees 
among related work activities and permits 
better planning for the use of various kinds 
of motor equipment. 

In most small cities municipal operations 
can be assigned to three major departments: 
finance, public works, and public safety. 
While the manager may be restricted by 
state laws and charter provisions, desirable 
organization changes often can be made by 
city ordinance. An administrative assistant 
can be very helpful to the manager in study- 
ing municipal activities, preparing reports, 
and in other ways enabling the manager to 
devote more time to the management job 
(see the article on administrative assistants 
in this issue). If the manager does not have 
an assistant, then his secretary can help in 
gathering factual data for his review. 

An administrative code is a useful supple- 
ment to the formal organization of city de- 
partments. Such a code outlines the purposes 
of major departments and the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of chief officials. For example, 
the city charter often assigns two or more 
jobs to the city manager—generally the 
posts of city clerk, utilities superintendent, 
city engineer, or city treasurer. The code is 
useful in further defining the duties of these 
jobs and providing that they can be assigned 
on a full-time basis to other city employees 
as the city grows in size and more services 
are provided. In addition, the code sets forth 
basic policies, common to all departments, 
governing personnel, finance, and public 
improvements. Finally, the code authorizes 
the manager to issue administrative regula- 
tions to supplement the code. The adminis- 
trative assistant again is useful to the man- 
ager in helping to draw up a code and the 
necessary regulations that are issued from 
time to time. 

Administrative planning can be defined as 
the day-to-day job of supervising city activi- 


ties. The manager, for example, plans work 
details and assignments for employees, in- 
spects work in process, and prepares reports 
for the city council. He or his assistant com- 
piles basic employment and payroll records, 
lays out routes for water meter readers, de- 
signs a simple maintenance schedule for city 
automotive equipment, prepares forms and 
procedures for collecting taxes and issuing 
licenses and permits and even writes out job 
descriptions. If the city has a street resurfac- 
ing job the manager collects preliminary 
cost data, ascertains how other cities in the 
area are doing the work, arranges for tools 
and equipment, makes sure that money will 
be available when needed and plans the 
various steps during construction stages of 
the project. 

Written work procedures are useful for 
guiding departmental operations, particu- 
larly for routine and repetitive activity. The 
manager of one small city recently issued a 
procedures manual covering purchasing, 
payroll, requisitioning equipment, and other 
repetitive activities. The manual also has in- 
structions for issuing work orders, interde- 
partmental relations, including police de- 
partment assistance at fires, the public rela- 
tions activities of city employees, and other 
subjects of general interest to city depart- 
ments. In every city the manager should at 
least have a calendar or schedule for the 
preparation of the tax roll, submission of the 
annual budget, and other actions that are 
prescribed in law for time limits and notice 
and hearings. 

The small city cannot do spectacular 
things in physical planning, but the manager 
need not neglect three basic elements: zon- 
ing, subdivision control, and a long-term 
program of capital improvements. Zoning 
and subdivision regulation are the legal con- 
trol of the city’s growth and development. 
The city may not grow, but it certainly will 
change, either in a planned or unplanned 
fashion. The long-term financial improve- 
ment program is simply a projection of the 
annual budget to provide for public works 
needed in the next five or six years. The 
manager again must do much of this work 
himself, but help may be available from the 
state municipal league, the state planning 








and development agency, and national or- 
ganizations of public officials. 

The absence of civil service in many small 
cities does not preclude a positive personnel 
program as an aid to management. The es- 
sential elements include standardized tests 
to aid in selecting employees for jobs, clas- 
sification and pay plans to provide equitable 
pay scales, and uniformity in promotion, 
transfer, and other personnel actions to gov- 
ern working conditions and tenure of em- 
ployees. Classification and pay plans, for ex- 
ample, are essential because even many 
small cities must compete with local manu- 
facturing plants for employees. The city 
must pay wages representative of those in 
private employment and then compete pri- 
marily on the basis of good working condi- 
tions, tenure of employment, and retirement 
provisions. While the manager must do 
much personnel work himself, he can use 
city employees and outside assistants in 
many of the technical phases of public per- 
sonnel administration. 

Standardized written tests can be bor- 
rowed or purchased from a state league of 
municipalities, a state civil service depart- 
ment, or from other cities. The city itself can 
give performance tests for stenographers, 
typists, and motor equipment operators. 
State-administered retirement systems for 
municipal nonschool employees are avail- 
able in 30 states (in four of these states mu- 
nicipal participation is compulsory). Per- 
sonal relations in small cities are such that 
long service is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, but the orderly retirement of older em- 
ployees enables the manager to train and 
promote younger men and combine jobs for 
effective operation. 

Accurate and complete financial records 
are as essential to efficient management in 
the small as in the large municipality. The 
accounting system, for example, should not 
only assure the control and legality of ex- 
penditures but also furnish prompt and use- 
ful information on departmental operations. 
A finance department can be so organized 
that a small number of employees are used 
on a variety of jobs. Financial, personnel, 
and public service activities, for example, 
can be centered in one general office with a 
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full-time director. The department would 
have charge of billing, collections, disburse- 
ments, payrolls, accounting ledgers, pur- 
chasing and personnel records, employment 
applications, and general files. A depart- 
ment of this kind also can handle city hall 
mail and maintain a public information 
counter. 

If the city does not have a technically 
trained accountant, it may be possible to ar- 
range for in-service training through the fa- 
cilities of a state municipal league, the state 
university, or a state auditor’s or public ex- 
aminer’s office that is responsible for super- 
vising municipal finance. This employee, the 
finance director, then should be held re- 
sponsible for developing and maintaining a 
sound but simple accounting system. 

In addition to municipal accounting, the 
manager needs to check carefully on two 
other aspects of finance administration. An 
annual budget should be prepared and pub- 
lished with a summary of the work program 
for the year. Purchasing procedures should 
be developed and installed. In a suburban 
city the manager can arrange to pool pur- 
chase orders with those of the purchasing de- 
partment in the large central city. Several 
cities in a geographic area can informally 
pool their orders for common items and buy 
in carload lots. Sometimes buying can be 
done for the city by the county or by the 
state. In Michigan purchasing for small 
cities is often handled on a service charge 
basis by the Michigan Municipal League. 

Public safety may be better served with 
one department in which the same personnel 
are trained as both police patrolmen and as 
fire fighters. The volunteer fire company is 
not the entire answer to the fire protection 
needs of the small city. Volunteer firemen 
often are poorly trained and are interested 
more in social activities than in fire fighting 
and drills. The experience of a dozen or 
more Cities in recent years shows that routine 
police patrol and fire-fighting duties can be 
combined below the rank of officers in the 
department, and that one person can effec- 
tively direct an integrated public safety pro- 
gram. Such a department helps keep costs 
down and yet provides well-trained employ- 
ees for technical duties—not only for fire- 
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fighting but also for fire inspection and for 
maintenance of fire equipment. Public safety 
activities can be made even more economical 
and effective by using clerical employees 
during the day shift to receive and dispatch 
police and fire calls and to maintain depart- 
mental records, by using one-man patrol 
cars for routine police patrol duties, and by 
using the radio frequency and switch load of 
a radio communications system assigned to 
the state highway police or a larger neigh- 
boring city. 

The municipal public works program 
calls for a single department head with 
varied experience in building and mechani- 
cal work. Most employees do maintenance 
work involving building, mechanical, equip- 
ment operating, and general handyman 
skills. Foremen need ability to direct a com- 
bination of skilled, semi-skilled, and com- 
mon labor in the use of motor equipment 
and construction materials. With these simi- 
larities in personnel and work methods the 
public works department can be responsible 
for providing water and sewerage services 
and for maintaining streets, parks, ceme- 
teries, sidewalks, motor equipment, and 
public buildings. One employee can be as- 
signed to building, plumbing, and electrical 
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inspections. In some cities street mainte- 
nance can be done more economically by 
the county or state highway department, or 
equipment can be rented. 

The quality of city government depends 
primarily on the caliber of the elected city 
council. But the council can do a better job 
when it has actual control over city govern- 
ment with administration in the hands of one 
appointed chief administrator. The man- 
ager of the small city in turn can do a better 
job by giving technical assistance to his de- 
partment heads, especially in planning and 
scheduling operations. Circumstances may 
force him to take direct charge of some de- 
partmental activities such as manager, en- 
gineer, and city clerk. He should limit his 
supervisory work in the field and office, how- 
ever, so that he has time for the management 
job. Specifically the manager needs time to 
organize, plan, and direct operations; to in- 
spect work in the field; and to be available at 
the city hall to the general public. In addi- 
tion he needs time to prepare occasional 
leaflets and reports for the public and to 
participate actively in his state league of 
municipalities. Small cities especially need 
the services and representation provided by 
a state league. 


Municipal Public Relations 





Welcomes New Citizens 


Oklahoma City recently distributed to 
approximately 10,000 residents in newly an- 
nexed areas an attractive booklet, entitled 
This Is Your City, which describes municipal 
services and explains how citizens can make 
the most effective use of them. Printed in 
two colors, the booklet opens with a letter of 
welcome from the mayor, followed by a 
letter from City Manager Ross Taylor 
pledging cooperation and inviting sugges- 
tions. Municipal finances are explained and 


municipal services of interest to the people 
are listed. 


Annual Reports 


General annual municipal reports were 
issued during the past month by 15 cities, 
making a total of 92 cities that have issued 
such reports this year. The reports of six of 
these cities are 6X9 inches in size and are 
printed by letterpress (Brewer and Bruns- 
wick, Maine; Jackson, Mississippi; Lewis- 
ton, Maine; Muskegon, Michigan; and San 
Jose, California); five are mimeographed 
(Albany, Oregon; Glendale, Arizona; Hins- 
dale, Illinois; Outremont, Quebec; and 
Yonkers, New York); two were printed in 
local newspapers (Chandler, Oklahoma, 
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and Manhattan Beach, California) and two 
are large size letterpress reports (Los An- 
geles, California, and Lynchburg, Virginia). 

The Brunswick report has an attractive 
cover and contains a one-page list of accom- 
plishments for the past year and a list of 
projects for the future. It includes a list of 
names of persons who are delinquent in tax 
payments and the amount of the delin- 
quency in each case. Nearly one-half of the 
Lewiston report, printed in two colors, is de- 
voted to financial statistics. The Muskegon 
report is illustrated with numerous photo- 
graphs and charts and ends with a list of 
proposed improvements for 1950. 

The Manhattan Beach report was printed 
in tabloid-newspaper style as a section of a 
local newspaper with a special cover car- 
rying a picture of the city hall. The Yonkers 
report begins with a list of highlights of 1949 
and ends with a list of plans for 1950. The 
first 10 pages of the Los Angeles report re- 
view the growth and trends since the first 
city council met in 1850. The San Jose 20- 
page report, entitled Mr. and Mrs. San Jose— 
Your City Reports to You, is a reprint of nine 
articles that had appeared in a local paper. 

Departmental reports were received dur- 
ing the past month from the finance depart- 
ments of Louisville, Kentucky, and Win- 
netka, Illinois; the public safety department 
of Oak Ridge, Tennessee; the public utility 
departments of Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
and Provo, Utah; the fire department of 
Fort Collins, Colorado; the water and light 
department of Thomasville, Georgia; the 
board of water supply of New York City; 
and the health departments of Yonkers, New 
York, and Racine, Wisconsin. 


Police Public Relations 


A good public relations program for the 
police department is not a substitute for 
good police work, but the public relations 
aspect of a police department’s work is ex- 
tremely important because police deal with 
people. For this reason a new publication, 
entitled The Police and the Public, should 
prove a valuable training aid in all police 
departments. Prepared by Richard L. Hol- 
comb, this 36-page report has been recently 


published by the Institute of Public Affairs, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. It is 
written in a style that will be easily under- 
stood by police officers, and numerous illus- 
trations help to sell public relations tech- 
niques to the police. 


Special Leaflets 


Berkley, Michigan, recently distributed 
to all water consumers a four-page ‘cir- 
cular, entitled The Biggest Value in Town, to 
inform citizens of the cost of city services and 
to show that they receive $1.98 of service for 
$1. A chart shows that municipal services 
cost 83 cents per week for the average home- 
owner. Another chart shows that only 36 
cents of the local dollar is for municipal 
services, the remainder being for county and 
school governments. 

Dormont, Pennsylvania, has issued a four- 
page leaflet, entitled How High Is Your 
Borough Tax? which was enclosed with tax 
bills. The leaflet shows the amount of taxes 
paid by a typical taxpayer, how borough 
taxes compare with taxes paid to other gov- 
ernments, and how local taxes compare with 
ordinary living expenses. 

Pomona, California, has mailed an attrac- 
tive pamphlet, entitled Municipal Business Is 
Your Business, to 12,000 homes to acquaint 
citizens more fully with their local govern- 
ment. 

Norfolk, Virginia, has enclosed with tax 
bills a blotter which contains a chart show- 
ing where city revenues come from and 
where the money goes. 

Dallas, Texas, has issued a 20-page pam- 
phlet, entitled Dallas—A Brief Study of Its 
Municipal Government, which is distributed to 
citizens who visit the council chamber. Cop- 
ies also are available to members of luncheon 
and civic clubs when they are addressed by 
the city manager or other municipal offi- 
cials. The pamphlet contains facts about the 
city, an outline map showing how the city 
has grown, and an organization chart. The 
first few pages are devoted to the city coun- 
cil—term, method of election, pay, time and 
place of meetings, and so on. Most of the re- 
port is devoted to activities of the various 
departments. 
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News of the Month 


Municipal Auditoriums Prove 
Value in 174 Cities 


OR many cities a municipal auditorium 
is a worth-while undertaking even 
though it may bring in little if any net reve- 
nue to the city government. This is the con- 
clusion in a study, Municipal Auditoriums, just 
published by Public Administration Service. 
The study is based on data gathered from 
174 cities and presents information on the 
types of auditoriums, physical facilities, man- 
agement and control, finances, and audi- 
torium rental schedules for various types of 
events. The physical features of municipal 
auditoriums vary considerably, from the 
largest one in Atlantic City with a seating 
capacity of 40,000 to those in the smaller 
cities under 25,000 that range in seating 
capacity from 300 to 5,500 seats. 

The management and control of audi- 
torlums varies considerably although the 
trend now is toward the employment of a 
full-time auditorium manager. Ninety-three 
out of 173 auditoriums are now operated by 
full-time managers, 33 by city department 
heads, 23 by the mayor or city manager, and 
19 by the city council or a council com- 
mittee. 

The original construction cost of about 70 
per cent of the auditoriums was financed en- 
tirely from city revenues, usually by bond 
issues. The second most important revenue 
source for auditorium construction has been 
federal aid, especially for the smaller cities. 
With respect to financial policy for operation 
and maintenance, about 55 per cent of the 
cities expect the auditoriums to be run at a 
loss that necessitates annual appropriations. 
It is felt in these cities that the general com- 
munity benefit of an auditorium justifies a 
city government subsidy. 

About one-third of the cities operate audi- 
toriums with the expectation of recovering 
operating expenses for repairs, maintenance, 
overhead, salaries, and so forth. The few re- 
maining cities set auditorium charges at a 
level that produces revenue for amortizing 


the capital costs of the building as well as 
meeting operating costs. 

Rental schedules and charges have been 
established for a majority of the auditoriums. 
Each auditorium generally has a_ basic 
charge which is adjusted according to the 
type of user, the special equipment or serv- 
ices needed, and time of day the auditorium 
is used. A lower charge usually is established 
for nonprofit organizations than for commer- 
cial enterprises. 

One-fourth of the cities reporting stated 
that their auditoriums are inadequate, usu- 
ally because of obsolescence and the absence 
of modern facilities or because of limited 
space. Thirty per cent of the cities with cen- 
trally located auditoriums would prefer to 
relocate them outside the central business 
district mainly because of the parking prob- 
lem. 


Parking Lots Now Accepted 
as Municipal Activity 


NE or more municipal off-street park- 

ing lots have been established in 60 

of the 84 municipalities in the New York 
metropolitan area, according to a recent 
study by the Regional Plan Association. The 
parking lots have increased the value of 
property in business districts, resulting in 
some cases in sufficient additional property 
tax revenue to pay for the cost of the parking 
system. In Garden City, New York, for ex- 
ample, municipal parking areas have been 
in operation since 1938, and the assessed 
valuation of business property served by 
these lots has more than doubled, while the 
assessed valuation of the village as a whole 
has increased only 17 per cent. The added 
valuation beyond that which could be at- 
tributed to normal village growth produces 
about $40,000 annually in local tax revenue. 
The survey report, Municipal Off-Street 
Parking Systems, points out that some parking 
lots are inadequate and poorly located be- 
cause too much consideration was given 
originally to buying land that was readily 
available and cheap. Communities need to 
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locate lots where they are economically jus- 
tified, according to the report, and to pur- 
chase enough land so that future develop- 
ments can be made at reasonable cost. 

The 60 cities have invested a total of 
$7,735,000 for 211 parking lots with a total 
capacity of 25,378 cars. The lots range in 
size from the two in Fairfield, Connecticut, 
that can accommodate 55 cars to the 13 lots 
in Garden City, New York, with a total ca- 
pacity of 2,313 cars. Land for 40 per cent of 
the parking spaces was financed through 
municipal bond issues, and land for the re- 
maining parking spaces was financed as fol- 
lows: special assessment against directly ben- 
efitted property owners, 16 per cent; direct 
appropriations, 12 per cent; leasing land, 15 
per cent; land donations, 4 per cent; prop- 
erty already in municipal ownership, 10 per 
cent; and purchase from parking meter reve- 
nues, 3 per cent. The cost of improvements 
for parking lots has been met almost entirely 
as a general tax expense. 

Eighty per cent of the parking spaces in 
the 60 cities are free to the public and 72 per 
cent have no time limits on use. The average 
parking lot has an area of 39,500 square feet, 
with space for 120 cars and was developed at 
a cost of $42,000. The average cost per car 
was $348 or about $1.06 per square foot. 


Branch City Halls Needed in 
Large Cities 


N LOS ANGELES, the world’s largest 
city in area (453 square miles), the city 
planning commission has made a study of 
the need for decentralizing municipal serv- 
ices by providing branch administrative 
centers. Plans have been prepared for 12 
such centers in widely separated areas of the 
city and the detailed suggestions, together 
with maps, are set forth in a 35-page report, 
entitled Branch Administrative Centers, recently 
issued by the planning commission. In se- 
lecting the sites due consideration was given 
to such factors as population, area to be 
served, transportation, existing structures, 
adequacy of site to cover future space re- 
quirements, and site acquisition costs. 
The planning commission found that the 
rapid growth of the city has increased the 
difficulty of municipal agencies in servicing 
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widely distributed population centers ef- 
ficiently and conveniently. The concentra- 
tion of traffic at the main civic center offices 
in the heart of Los Angeles makes some mu- 
nicipal services largely inaccessible. The 
commission believes that the location of re- 
lated public services on suitable sites to form 
community civic or branch administrative 
centers would enable the city to provide 
more adequate service to the public and 
also reduce the amount of time spent by mu- 
nicipal employees in traveling to outlying 
areas. Adequate parking space would be 
provided at each branch city hall. 


State and Local Revenues 
on the Increase 


EVENUES received by all govern- 
ments in the United States in 1949 to- 
taled $56,500,000,000, or $379 per capita, 
with 70 per cent going to the federal govern- 
ment. A slight decline of 1.2 per cent in tax 
revenues occurred in 1949 principally be- 
cause of a drop in federal government reve- 
nues which was only partially offset by in- 
creases in the revenues of state and local gov- 
ernments. 

Federal government revenue dropped 
$3,700,000,000 but the income of state and 
local governments rose by $1,900,000,000, 
or 11 per cent, between 1948 and 1949. The 
rise in state tax collections resulted mainly 
from increased yield from sales and gross 
receipts taxes and individual income and 
corporation income taxes. These and other 
data are presented in the report, Govern- 
mental Revenue in 1949, recently issued by the 
United States Bureau of the Census. 

An analysis of governmental revenue by 
source for all levels of government shows 
that individual income taxes provided 29 
per cent of the total. Sales and gross receipts 
taxes, including federal excise taxes and cus- 
toms duties, accounted for 22 per cent of to- 
tal governmental revenues, corporation in- 
come taxes for 21 per cent, property taxes 
for 12 per cent, other taxes for 11 per cent, 
and nontax sources for 5 per cent. 

State governments received 39.7 per cent 
of their revenues from sales and use taxes, 
while local governments received 52.7 per 
cent of their revenue from property taxes. 
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The cities in 1949 received 68.7 per cent of 
their revenue from local tax sources, 12.6 per 
cent from service charges and miscellaneous 
sources, and 18.7 per cent as aid from state 
and federal governments. 


Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 

HE National Security Resources Board 

is planning to give cities what they need 
to know on civil defense in the form of 
printed manuals. A guide for local civil de- 
fense organization, scheduled for release on 
September 8, is to be distributed free to of- 
ficials of all the larger towns and cities of 
over 5,000 population. A report entitled The 
Effects of Atomic Weapons has been issued and 
other manuals will follow later. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, for example, has prepared 
a report on the fire aspects of bombing at- 
tacks but it had not been published as of 
August 30. A booklet telling civilians what to 
do in the event of atom bombing is nearly 
completed, and work on a standardized 
method of treating atomic burns is almost 
ready. 

About one-third of the states have not yet 
enacted state civil defense legislation. Con- 
gress has adopted a civil defense law for the 
District of Columbia which was drafted by 
the NSRB and is suggested as a model for 
the states. Many cities have taken steps to 
develop their own local plans for disaster re- 
lief. Pending further clarification of national 
policy, the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association has adopted a 
resolution stating that civil defense is the 
joint responsibility of the municipal, state, 
and federal governments. The resolution 
also states: “If the extent of such damage is 
greater than the municipality can care for 
alone, then aid should be given through 
neighboring cities and towns through a state 
mutual-aid program. If such mutual aid is 
not sufficient, then the federal government 
should assist.” 

As the national economy is readjusted, 
some changes in the federal-aid programs 
are being made. The President has requested 
that all civil public works, both direct federal 
programs and grants-in-aid programs, be re- 
examined with the object of giving first 
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priority to those that contribute directly to 
national defense, and deferring, curtailing, 
or slowing down those projects which do not 
directly contribute to defense or to civilian 
requirements essential to the changed inter- 
national situation. 

The construction programs for federal-aid 
highway and airport projects are being re- 
examined. Federal aid for slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment is not expected to 
advance much beyond the planning stage 
before next spring and the low-rent housing 
program has been reduced by nearly one- 
half for this year. Transfer of temporary 
housing to cities is coming to a halt as a re- 
sult of the problem of housing defense work- 
ers. Selective service and reserve calls are 
beginning to cut into municipal personnel; 
deferment regulations are substantially the 
same as in the last war. 

A compromise version of the social se- 
curity bill, which reached Congress in Au- 
gust, provides for old age and survivors in- 
surance to all municipal employees who are 
not under any existing system, but the state 
must approve. Employees of transit systems 
acquired by cities since 1936 will be covered 
compulsorily. Contributions until 1954 will 
be 3 per cent of the first $3,600 of wages, half 
paid by the employee and half by the city 
government. 

The housing expediter has informed the 
mayors of all cities, towns, and villages now 
under federal rent control that affirmative 
local action, either by a resolution passed by 
the local governing body or by popular refer- 
endum declaring that a shortage of rental 
housing accommodations exists which re- 
quires the continuance of rent control be- 
yond December 31, 1950, must be taken 
prior to December 31, 1950. Otherwise, fed- 
eral rent control will automatically ter- 
minate on that date. 


Offers On-the-Job Training in 
Public Administration 


WO universities in Boston have in- 
augurated evening training programs in 
public administration for public officials and 
employees in the metropolitan area. At Bos- 
ton University the Institute of Public Serv- 
ice, of which Lashley G. Harvey is director. 
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is offering programs of preparation in the 
fields of public administration, municipal 
administration, financial administration, 
and personnel management. A number of 
courses are offered in each field. All courses 
are offered in the late afternoon or evening 
and a certificate is awarded upon comple- 
tion of 40 semester hours in any one of the 
four fields. 

At Northeastern University the School of 
Business has established an Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Management, headed by John W. 
Agnew, which has inaugurated a two-year 
evening program covering city and town 


NATIONAL TRENDS 


management. Ten different courses are of- 
fered and upon completion of 30 semester 
hours of work a certificate is granted. 

At the University of California at Berke- 
ley a School of Criminology has replaced the 
Bureau of Criminology which had been set 
up in the department of political science in 
1939. The new school is headed by O. W. 
Wilson, who is professor of police adminis- 
tration and for 12 years was police chief in 
Wichita, Kansas. The purpose of the school 
is to prepare students for work in the fields of 
public safety, crime prevention, and crimi- 
nal justice. 


IN SELECTED FIELDS 











Item ~~ i oe oe fe oe 
ast Year 

Consumers’ Prices!......... 1935-39=100 172.5 7-15 170.2 168.5 167.5 170.9 
Municipal Bonds*....... % yield 1.83 8-17 2.06 2.12 2.09 2.21 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’... ... Number 3,150 July 2,610 2,780 2,010 3,150 
Municipal Construction’.... In millions $ 175 May $ 151 $ 184 $ 94 $ 260 
Building Materials Prices>.... 1939=100 218.9 May 215.2 214.3 208.0 223.5 
Construction Costs®...... 1939=100 211.2 May 209.7 206.9 203.0 211.6 
Construction Activity’...... In millions $2,730 Aug. $2,650 $2,195 $1,409 $2,214 
WHO roi cds sive be " $2,012 $1,970 $1,514 $1,078 $1,514 
Governmental........... ws $ 718 . $ 680 $ 681 $ 331 $ 701 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 


“"2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Figures are for entire country. 


4 Construction and Construction Materials. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Figures show value of construction contracts awarded; data do not show “‘work put 


in place”’ (see footnote 7). 


5 Construction and Construction Materials. Data are from the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Index 
covers wholesale prices on brick and tile, cement, lumber, paint and paint materials, plumbing and heating, 


structural steel, and other building materials. 


6 Construction and Construction Materials. This is a composite index compiled by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It is derived from several indexes regularly compiled by private companies and federal 
government agencies. The index is weighted by the relative importance of major classes of public and private 


construction. 


7 Construction and Construction Materials. Estimate of the value of “‘work put in place’’ (that is, construction 
work actually done during the month) for all public and private construction. The estimate includes struc- 
tural additions and alterations, but not maintenance and repairs. 
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What American Cities Are Doing" 


City-County Service Agreements 


OS ANGELES COUNTY, California, has 
entered into an agreement with the city of 

San Fernando under which the city will provide 
all janitorial service, minor maintenance work, 
and gardening for three county buildings located 
in that city. This plan will enable the county to 
effect a saving, according to Wayne Allen, chief 
administrative officer, and the city will benefit 
from the larger maintenance staff that will be 


needed... . Whittier, California, recently be- * 


came the first city in Los Angeles County to re- 
ceive a check from the county auditor as payment 
for territory annexed to the city and withdrawn 
from fire protection districts. The check 
amounted to $458.69 and represented taxes col- 
lected by the fire districts from areas that were 
annexed to the city prior to the end of the period 
covered by the tax levy. 


Union Approves Training Program 


Milwaukee has established its first formal on- 
the-job training program for city employees. Cer- 
tain power plant laborers who had been assigned 
to assist firemen at one of the pumping stations 
during the three-month peak pumping period 
had requested through their local union that they 
be paid the same salary as firemen. On the basis 
of the established job classification standards a 
wage increase could not be granted. However, a 
study by the personnel agency of the city re- 
vealed that the water department needed to have 
more men available who were well acquainted 
with all boiler room operations as possible fire- 
man replacements. The personnel agency there- 
fore resolved the pay increase request by prepar- 
ing a detailed training program for the position 
of fireman, the training part of the program to be 
administered by the water department. The per- 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Governmen- 
tal Research Association, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


sonnel agency would then conduct a written ex- 
amination at the end of the training period. The 
personnel agency prepared a detailed statement 
of understanding regarding the training program 
which was signed by the superintendent of the 
water works, chief engineer of the power plants, 
officials of the employee union, and representa- 
tives of the City Service Commission which is the 
personnel agency of the city. 


Large Cities Have Charter Problems 


St. Louis on August 1 by a vote of 117,000 to 
66,000 turned down a proposed new city charter 
providing for a strong mayor-council charter. 
The charter would have enabled the council to 
adopt a local income tax. This fact and the failure 
to include a civil rights provision caused many 
people to vote against the charter. . . . In Louisi- 
ana the state legislature recently passed a home 
rule bill which establishes the present charter of 
New Orleans as a home rule charter and prohib- 
its any subsequent legislature from amending it 
by either special or local law except by vote of the 
people of the city. The home rule bill also pro- 
hibits the legislature from further increasing the 
appropriations which New Orleans must pay to 
the various parochial boards, commissions, and 
offices, unless agreed to by the city, and con- 
versely, the city cannot reduce the appropria- 
tions to these offices below the current level with- 
out approval by the legislature. By this act, which 
is in the form of an amendment to the state con- 
stitution which will be submitted to the people in 
November, the legislature reverses the position 
taken in 1948 when the entire structure of the 
New Orleans city government was changed, 
revenues reduced, and appropriations increased 
by action of the state legislature. 


Play Areas for Small Children 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, has acquired and 
equipped 12 “‘tot-lot’’ playgrounds for small chil- 
dren of pre-primary and primary school age, and 
three others are in the process of being acquired. 
A typical “‘tot-lot” contains an area of from 5,000 
to 7,500 square feet. It is completely fenced in, 
the surface covered with asphalt, and the perime- 
ter, or at least the street frontage, is planted with 
shrubs. A few well-placed benches, swings, a 
slide, a sand box, and a jungle gym constitute the 
equipment. A drinking fountain and sprinkler 
system for showers on hot days—the latter being 
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an invention of the local recreation superintend- 
ent—complete the facilities. A sympathetic play 
supervisor is placed in charge of each area. Par- 
ents no longer need to send their small children a 
long distance to playgrounds. Now most sections 
of the city have a “‘tot-lot”’ within a block or two 
and there are no busy traffic arteries to be 
crossed. 


Longer Vacations, No Automatic 
Pay Raises 


Berkeley, California, and Pontiac, Michigan, 
have adopted the policy of allowing three weeks 
vacation to full-time regular employees who have 
ten or more years of continuous service. Berkeley 
employees also may now take their vacations one 
week at a time or defer one week to the next 
calendar year with the approval of the depart- 
ment head. In Pontiac employees who complete 
five years of service also earn a three-week vaca- 
tion for their fifth year but for that year only. 
Pontiac also changed its personnel rules to reduce 
from four to three years the length of time it takes 
an employee to get to the top of his salary range. 
But pay raises are no longer automatic; super- 
visors may hold back increases or the raise may be 
given sooner if the employee deserves it. Pontiac 
will pay time and one-half for overtime and 
double time on holidays. If holidays fall on an 
employee’s day off he either gets another day off 
or an extra day’s pay. Division and department 
heads and policemen and firemen are not paid 
for overtime and firemen who work alternate 
days do not earn holidays. 


Cities Tackle Parking Problem 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, recently adopted an 
ordinance providing for the establishment of an 
automobile parking system, authorizing the ac- 
quisition and construction of parking facilities, 
and providing for the issuance of self-liquidating 
revenue bonds. . . . Arlington County, Virginia, 
will go into the off-street parking business if the 
county board follows the suggestions made by a 
special committee appointed to survey the park- 
ing problem. The committee has recommended a 
minimum charge of not less than 15 cents for two 
hours and five cents per hour thereafter if at- 
tendants are used and 10 cents for two hours if 
meters are used. .. . The Boston Finance Com- 
mission in a recent report to the mayor has sug- 
gested the creation of a public parking authority 
to manage the city’s proposed $10,000,000 ex- 
penditure for off-street parking facilities. . . . Re- 
cent parking studies in business districts of 46 
cities by the Bureau of Public Roads show that 
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nine cities of less than 25,000 population had 89 
curb and off-street parking spaces for every 1,000 
residents, cities of 50,000 to 100,000 population 
57 spaces, and cities over 500,000 only 12 spaces 
per 1,000 residents. 


Improves Race Relations 


The board of community relations of the city 
of Jackson, Michigan, has completed its first year 
of activity. Created by ordinance and composed 
of a representative group of 15 citizens, the 
board’s purpose is to promote amicable relations 
among the racial and cultural groups within the 
community. During its first year the board made 
a general survey of discriminatory practices in the 


“city, and it has studied and now supports the 


pending state FEPC Act. To promote tolerance 
and good will, the board sponsored a commem- 
oration of Brotherhood Week, and has established 
a speakers’ bureau to promote a program of 
Know Your Neighbor. Community leaders feel 
that the board, through its activities, has aided 
Jackson’s racial and cultural groups in knowing 
and appreciating each other. 


City-Operated Golf Courses 


A survey of municipal golf courses operated by 
23 California cities, recently made by the Alame- 
da Citizens’ Advisory Committee, shows that an 
average of 15 full-time employees are required to 
maintain an 18-hole golf course and that they are 
directed by a professional golfer who generally is 
under the supervision of the park or recreation 
department. The payroll for the maintenance of 
an 18-hole golf course averages about $3,800 a 
month or $36,000 a year. Revenues derived from 
the municipal golf courses range from $171,000 a 
year in Pasadena to $11,000 in Antioch, Cali- 
fornia. Municipal officials believe that a golf pro- 
fessional should not be the manager but that the 
two jobs should be kept separate and that the 
manager of the course should be directly respon- 
sible to the head of either the park or recreation 
department. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Ordinances of general interest recently 
adopted by cities include a comprehensive sani- 
tary code for all food establishments in Denver; 
prohibiting flashing electric signs near street in- 
tersections in Minneapolis; authorizing overtime 
payments to members of police and fire divisions 
for work in excess of 40 or 48 hours per week, re- 
spectively, and prohibiting the possession or sale 
of fireworks in Denver; requiring permits to in- 
stall air-conditioning or refrigeration equipment 
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and requiring the use of water conserving devices 
in New Rochelle, New York; levying a tax of 1 
per cent on the gross operating incomes of utility 
companies in New Rochelle, New York; impos- 
ing a sewer service charge in New York City; and 
prohibiting the use of sound amplification equip- 
ment and commercial sound advertising by air- 
craft over the city in Miami. 


Reviews Work Done in Six Months 


Phoenix, Arizona, ended the fiscal year on 
June 30 with a surplus of $37,000 instead of a 
deficit of $400,000 inherited from the previous 
administration and which had been predicted last 
January. In a report to the city council, City 
Manager Ray W. Wilson listed the specific ac- 
complishments for the first six months of 1950 
which include: reduced the number of depart- 
ments from 27 to 12; set up regulations which re- 
sulted in reducing the number of city-owned cars 
taken home at night from 85 to 27; adopted a 
policy under which the city will pay for future 
extensions of water lines into new areas; installed 
one-man cars for police patrol work and cut the 
number of police cars from 32 to 25; transferred 
the assessing functions of the city to the county 
government at a saving of 14 employees and 
about $55,000 a year; stopped construction on a 
$703,000 fire alarm system in the belief that the 
city was being overcharged and that the contract 
was illegal; levied a 3 per cent gross receipts tax 
on the bus company because of its extensive use of 
city streets; eliminated flat water rates for 4,000 
water consumers and began installing meters to 
place such consumers on same basis as 36,000 
other water customers. 


Steps Toward Urban Redevelopment 


Kansas City, Missouri, has applied to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency for a pre- 
liminary advance of funds to cover the cost of 
initial survey work in connection with slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment. Most of this work 
will be done by the staff of the city planning com- 
mission. Studies under this preliminary phase will 
be for the purpose of identifying project areas, 
evaluating possible new land uses for the project 
areas, determining the potential market for pro- 
posed new uses, surveying availability of public 
utilities and community facilities, appraising the 
costs of land acquisition, site improvement, and 
re-use value, and making plans for the relocation 
of present residents. Similar studies now under 
way in three blighted areas in Philadelphia have 
recently been completed by the city planning 
commission, redevelopment authority, and the 
Philadelphia Housing Authority. In one of the 
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areas 39 per cent of the dwelling units were found 
to be in extremely deteriorated condition. 

Voters in Miami, Florida, have overruled the 
city council and upheld the large-scale redevelop- 
ment program for the city’s blighted areas. The 
city council must now approve an application for 
an advance of federal funds to pay for appraisals 
of substandard buildings and property in the 
blighted areas. Additional funds will be borrowed 
later for actual purchase of the property and tear- 
ing down of the buildings and shacks. The loss 
between the purchase and resale price of the land 
for redevelopment will be absorbed two-thirds by 
the federal government and one-third by the city. 
The city must also furnish city services to 1,500 
units of new low-rent housing. 


City Sets Up Self-Insurance Program 


Denver, Colorado, has adopted a partial self- 
insurance program for city-owned property and 
has centralized the administration of insurance in 
the purchasing office. Under this new plan the 
city will act as self-insurer on buildings valued 
at less than $100,000 and on liability and prop- 
erty damage for all city-owned motor equipment. 
Insurance on the larger risks will continue to be 
carried with insurance companies. Under the 
new program many of the city’s most valuable 
properties are adequately covered by fire or other 
insurance for the first time at a cost lower than 
the amounts paid in past years. Wherever pos- 
sible, the city is placing its insurance on a five- 
year budget premium plan which offers the most 
economical rate. A survey conducted by an in- 
surance committee appointed by the mayor and 
working with the commissioner of supplies and 
the city attorney revealed that various depart- 
ments have been buying their own insurance, 
that many pieces of property were either under- 
insured or uninsured and that policies on some 
buildings have been renewed year after year with- 
out regard for depreciation. Other cities that 
have self-insurance plans in effect for some or 
all of their property include New York, Phila- 
delphia, Providence, Grand Rapids, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Richmond, and Los Angeles, while par- 
tial self-insurance plans similar to Denver’s are in 
operation in Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Kan- 
sas City, and St. Louis. 


Informs Employees on Personnel Rules 


In Montgomery County, Maryland, the 
county personnel board has recently prepared 
comprehensive personnel regulations which have 
been approved by the county council and issued 
in pamphlet form. The county personnel board 
also has prepared and published a 30-page pam- 
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phlet, entitled You and Your Job With Montgomery 
County, which is a handbook for county employees 
outlining personnel procedures and explaining 
the responsibilities and privileges of employees 
under the county merit system. It covers briefly 
all of the personnel regulations and in addition 
includes information regarding administrative 
policies affecting employees. 


Explains Increased Expenditures 


In San Jose, California, City Manager A. P. 
Hamann recently submitted to the city council a 
report comparing municipal expenditures for the 
years 1940-41 and 1948-49. The results of the 
study, presented in the 21-page report, show that 
55 per cent of the eight-year increase in dollar ex- 
penditures was due to unavoidable cost factors 
including inflation, reductions in the length of the 
work week required by an initiative ordinance 
approved by the voters, and increases in popula- 
tion and land area of the city. Forty-five per cent 
of the eight-year increase in expenditures resulted 
from adoption of new services and improvements 
in service standards. Included in this category are 
such items as the creation of the position of assist- 
ant city manager, setting up a central purchasing 
office, increasing the staff of the planning depart- 
ment from three to seven, creating a civil service 
department, installing three-way police radio, 
and creating a juvenile control bureau in the 
police department and enlarging the traffic bu- 
reau. A detailed explanation of the methods used 
to improve the quality and quantity of service 
during the eight-year period is contained in the 
city manager’s report to the council, together 
with an explanation of the methods used in com- 
paring expenditures. 


Improve Refuse Disposal Methods 


Grand Forks, North Dakota, recently adopted 
the sanitary-fill method of refuse disposal. For 
this purpose the city has acquired five acres of 
land near the city and it is expected that this area 
will handle wastes for four or five years. The oper- 
ation of the sanitary-fill is being carried out under 
the guidance of the state health department 
which has been operating an experimental sani- 
tary-fill for several years in another city:... 
Dearborn, Michigan, has passed an ordinance 
requiring all new commercial food handling es- 
tablishments to install garbage grinders. The or- 
dinance applies to all multiple dwellings of more 
than four families, as well as to all restaurants, 
groceries, and other establishments handling 
perishable foods. Existing buildings in these cate- 
gories are given one year in which to install 
grinders. A study made by the public works de- 
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partments shows that city-wide use of grinders 
would save the city about $190,000 a year by 
eliminating garbage collection services, and city 
officials believe that the city sewerage system 
could handle the additional ground wastes with- 
out expansion. . . . In Kentucky the state health 
department is undertaking a state-wide campaign 
to educate communities in proper garbage and 
refuse disposal methods. A survey made in 1948 
showed that only 13 of 85 towns studied had ade- 
quate disposal systems. The state health depart- 
ment interested several distributors and manu- 
facturers of collection and disposal equipment in 
a plan to show cities how to collect and dispose of 
waste. Now health department representatives 
and the machinery people are moving about the 
state demonstrating proper garbage collection 
and refuse disposal operations to city officials. 


What’s Doing In City Finances? 


A survey by the Federation of Tax Adminis- 
trators indicates that cities and other local gov- 
erning bodies in 16 states receive payments in lieu 
of local property taxes on specified classes of real 
property owned by the state. The Federation re- 
ports that all state-owned property is exempt 
from local taxation in 38 states but that eight of 
these states makes payments in lieu of taxes to 
local governments. . . . Winchester, Virginia, is 
completing a new assessment of property for tax 
purposes, the work being done by a trained as- 
sessor borrowed from the state. . . . Birmingham, 
Alabama, has financed its new 12-story city hall 
from current operating revenues. The total out- 
lay for land, building, equipment, and furnishings 
is about $4,000,000. . . . Slater, Missouri (3,070), 
has installed a modern accounting system and in- 
stituted mechanical utility billing procedures. . .. 
In Greenwich, Connecticut (36,709), where a 
modified pay-as-you-go plan has been adopted 
and the cost of improvements spread over a five- 
year period, the debt of the town has been re- 
duced in 15 years from $5,560,000 to $295,000 
and the annual debt services charges from 
$882,000 to $93,000. . . . Kansas City, Missouri, 
has set up in the finance department a central 
billing system for various inspection and service 
charges, such as for smoke, elevator, sign, and 
gasoline pump inspection fees, and weed cutting 
charges. Miscellaneous fee and permit charges 
now originating in the public works and health 
departments also will be transferred to the finance 
department for billing. . . . In Arlington County, 
Virginia, County Manager A. T. Lundberg has 
recently submitted to the county board a 94-page 
report which presents preliminary estimates of 11 
county departments for the next six years. After 
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review and further study the data in the report 
will be used in preparing a long-term improve- 
ment program. 


Fifteen More Cities Over 100,000 


Fifteen cities have passed the 100,000 popula- 
tion mark since 1940, according to the Bureau of 
the Census, making a total of 106 cities with pop- 
ulations of more than 100,000. These 15 cities are 
Austin, El Paso, and Corpus Christi, Texas; 
Evansville, Indiana; Mobile and Montgomery, 
Alabama; Shreveport and Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana; Savannah, Georgia; Berkeley and Pasadena, 
California; Allentown, Pennsylvania; Phoenix, 
Arizona; Waterbury, Connecticut; and Little 
Rock, Arkansas. Only one city, Lowell, has 
dropped from this population group since 1950. 
The Bureau of the Census is currently issuing re- 
leases by states giving the preliminary counts of 
population for each county and each incorpo- 
rated place of 1,000 or more for 1950, the 1940 
population figure, and the per cent of the change 
since 1940. Final population figures will not be 
available until early next year. 


Adopts Annexation Policy 


Louisville, Kentucky, by action of the city 
council recently annexed four-tenths of a square 
mile containing nearly 2,000 inhabitants and 
steps are being taken to annex an additional two 
square miles containing an estimated 15,000 
people. These and other annexation proposals 
were suggested in a 33-page report, entitled 
Louisville’s Annexation Program, which was pre- 
pared by Roy H. Owsley, city consultant, and 
submitted to the mayor in June. The city council 
in recent years has proceeded on the theory that 
annexation is preferable to being hemmed in. The 
report shows that none of the areas proposed for 
annexation would pay enough in property taxes 
in the first several years following annexation to 
cover the cost of city services that would be sup- 
plied. It is pointed out, however, that it would be 
a mistake to base the decision for or against an- 
nexation solely on consideration of immediate 
cost to the city of Louisville. Among the rules 
being considered by the mayor are: (1) any mu- 
nicipal expansion of territory should conform to 
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the requirements of sound financing and well-bal- 
anced over-all development, (2) development of 
any newly annexed area should not be under- 
taken if it must take place at the expense of the 
older parts of the city, (3) a final ordinance an- 
nexing territory should not be passed until all 
litigation, including appeals, has been terminated 
in favor of the proposal, and (4) no capital im- 
provements in any areas annexed during the 
current fiscal year should be financed out of the 
regular city budget, which contemplates no sub- 
stantial expenditures for such purposes in the 
older parts of the city. 


News on Personnel Front 


Two cities have recently appointed out-of- 
town men as police chiefs. In Midland, Texas 
(9,352), the new director of public safety was 
formerly chief of police at Hazel Park, Michigan, 
and in Eau Claire, Wisconsin (30,745), the new 
chief of police was formerly assistant chief at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. ... In New York City a job 
classification and pay plan for nearly 100,000 
positions in the municipal service is being pre- 
pared by an outside consulting firm, and in 
Phoenix, Arizona, a job classification is being 
prepared for 1,300 employees. ... Under the 
Service Extension Act of 1950 passed by Congress 
on June 30, federal employees who leave for ac- 
tive duty with the armed forces are assured of re- 
employment rights. ... Spokane, Washington, 
has identified the key city positions that are likely 
to be vacated because of calls for military serv- 
ice... . The United States Navy has estimated 
that the cost of employee turnover in clerical and 
typing positions is $499.40 per case, including all 
processes involved in the separation and replace- 
ment of the employee but not including training 
the replacement. . . . The temperature of federal 
government offices in Washington must reach a 
minimum of 95 with the humidity at 55 before 
offices can be closed, according to a newly 
adopted policy of the Federal Personnel Council. 
Employees whose health may be endangered by 
the heat will be allowed to take sick leave on rec- 
ommendation of the office nurse and other em- 
ployees who find the heat too uncomfortable to 
work will be charged annual leave if they leave 
their offices. 
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WO important publications for city admin- 

istrators were issued during the past month. 
One is the third edition of Municipal Police Admin- 
istration (International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 468pp. 
$7.50). The book has been entirely rewritten un- 
der the direction of O. W. Wilson, professor of 
police administration and dean of the School of 
Criminology at the University of California. The 
other publication is a new edition of Monthly Ad- 
ministrative Reports for Cities (ICMA, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 32pp. $2.). It contains suggested 
forms for use by department heads in reporting to 
the chief municipal administrator. The first edi- 
tion was issued in 1943. 

A useful book to city officials in working out 
relationships with their state highway depart- 
ments is entitled State-City Relationships in Highway 
Affairs (Yale University Press, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 1950. 230pp. $4) which is a practical 
case study of such relationships in 22 cities. An 
excellent guide for traffic engineers and others 
who must solve traffic problems is entitled Traffic 
Engineering Handbook, the official handbook of the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers (Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 60 John Street, 
New York. 1950. 520 pp. $6). Another new book 
is concerned with the best methods of getting 
mass transportation, Transit Modernization and 
Street Traffic Control, by John Bauer and Peter 
Costello (Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1950. 271pp. $5). 

A leaflet listing Census Bureau Publications on 
Governments has been issued by the Bureau of the 
Census and is available from that agency upon 
request. This bulletin describes briefly each of the 
17 reports on governmental finances and employ- 
ment which the Census Bureau expects to issue in 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1950, and lists 
other recent publications of the Bureau regarding 
state and local governments. 


Civit DeFEeNsE AGArinst Atomic ATTACK. Entire 
issue of September, 1950, Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. 64pp. $1. 

Tue Errects or Atomic Weapons. Prepared un- 
der direction of Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory, Los Alamos, New Mexico. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Septem- 
ber, 1950. 456pp. $1.25. 


LoulIsvILLE’s ANNEXATION PRoGrRam. By Roy H. 
Owsley. Mayor’s Office, Louisville, Kentucky. 
1950. 33pp. 

BRANCH ADMINISTRATIVE CENTERS. City Planning 
Commission, City Hall, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 1950. 35pp. 

MunicipaAL Aupiroriums. By Farrell G. H. 
Symons. Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1950. 78pp. $2.50. 

A FactruaL REporRT ON ANNEXATION FOR THE 
METROPOLITAN AREA OF COLORADO SPRINGS. 
By Joseph E. Chamberlin. City Manager’s Of- 
fice, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 1950. 92pp. 
$1. 

LABOR UNIONS AND THE CouNCIL-MANAGER 
Pian. National Municipal League, 299 Broad- 
way, New York 7. 1950. 7pp. 5 cents. 

DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS 
PROFESSIONALLY ENGAGED IN GOVERNMENTAL 
RESEARCH AND RELATED Activities. Govern- 
mental Research Association, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 1950. 51pp. $1.50. 

Settinc Up A Locat Civit DEFENSE ORGANIZA- 
TION. By Dr. Walter L. Cronin. City Hall An- 
nex, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1950. 6pp. 

(1) Report on Survey oF AssEssor’s OFFICE. 
5ipp. (2) Report on Survey oF SHERIFF'S 
DEPARTMENT. 54pp. Office of the Mayor, City 
Hall, San Francisco, California. March, 1950. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ADMINISTRATIVE Law. By 
James Hart. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 
West 32 Street, New York. 1950. 819pp. $7.00. 

Tue INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM IN CALIFORNIA. 
By Winston W. Crouch. Haynes Foundation, 
2324 South Figuerora Street, Los Angeles 7. 
1950. 56pp. 50 cents. 

Civi_ Service Ruies AND ReEGuLATIONS. City 
Manager’s Office, City Hall, Sunnyvale, Cali- 
fornia. 1950. 7pp. 

Crvit SERVICE ORDINANCE AND PERSONNEL RULES 
AND REGutations. City Manager’s Office, City 
Hall, El Cerrito, California. July, 1950. 68pp. 

SALARIES OF LocaL PusLtic HEALTH WORKERS. 
Public Health Service, Washington 25, D.C. 
April, 1950. 42pp. Supplement, 12pp. 

OrFicIAL Pay PLAN, MONTHLY AND HOowurLy 
Rates. City of Pontiac, Michigan. July, 1950. 
16pp. : 

CoMPARISON OF EXPENDITURES FOR 1940-41 AND 
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THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


1948-49, San Jose, CatirorniA. City Man- 
ager, San Jose, California. May, 1950. 21pp. 

GOVERNMENTAL REVENUE IN 1949. Bureau of 
The Census, Washington 25, D.C. August, 
1950. 12pp. 

PRoPOsED CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT BupGET, Mi1- 
AMI, FLoripa. Long-Term Capital Improve- 
ment Budget Committee, City Hall, Miami, 
Florida. 1950. 135pp. 

SourcEs OF STaTE TAX REVENUE 1940-49. Coun- 
cil of State Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1950. 16pp. 75 cents. 

FiscAL AUTHORITY OF SCHOOLBOARDS. Entire is- 
sue of Research Bulletin, April, 1950. National 
Education Association, 1201 16 Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 1950. 50 cents. 

REPORT ON EsTIMATED REVENUES OF THE DENVER 
Orr-STREET PARKING Project. Coverdale and 
Colpitts, Consulting Engineers, 120 Wall 
Street, New York. 1950. 19pp. 

Tue PoLice AND THE Pus.ic. By Richard L. Hol- 
comb. Institute of Public Affairs, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 1950. 36pp. 

NATIONAL Fire Cones; Vou. 2. THE PREVENTION 
or Dust Exptosions. National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 
10. 1950. 231pp. 
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SPECIAL BULLETINS OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF 
Fire Unperwriters. (Includes Bulletins 207 
to 288 inclusive) Volume III. International 
Association of Fire Chiefs, 22 East 38 Street, 
New York. 1950. $1.50. 

PLANNING THE HoME For Occupancy. By Ameri- 
can Public Health Association Committee on 
the Hygiene of Housing. Public Administration 
service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1950. 
56pp. $2.50. 

Tue Pusuic LisrARY IN THE UNITED STATES; THE 
GENERAL REPORT OF THE PusBLic LIBRARY 
Inguiry. By Robert D. Leigh. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City 
27. 1950. 272pp. $3.75. 

PLANTING, MAINTENANCE, AND REMOVAL OF 
TREES FROM STREETS. By Joshua H. Vogel, 
Ernest H. Campbell, and J. W. Arch Bollong. 
Bureau of Governmental Research and Serv- 
ices, University of Washington, Seattle 5. 
1950. 74pp. $1. 

RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN ASSESSING PROCEDURE. 
Tax Institute, Inc., 150 Nassau Street, New 
York 7. May—June, 1950, issue of Tax Policy. 
24pp. 25 cents. 





Get Your Copy Now 


entitled 


Police 


Personnel Traffic 


(Yes equals prove 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET 





Hundreds of ideas on how to stretch the tax dollar, based on actual 
municipal experience, are available in a recently published pamphlet 


CHECK LIST ON HOW CITIES CAN CUT COSTS 


Mayors, city managers, and es heads in many cities already 
are using this check list of more than 500 questions to determine how to 
cut city operating costs and at the same time improve the quality and 
quantity of municipal service. The subjects covered are: 


Health and Welfare Finance 
Fire Management Government Structure 
Elections Public Works Utilities 
Parks and Recreation Education Housing 
Office Practice Public Libraries Planning 


To rate ov city, merely check each question in Check List “yes” or “no.” 
practices; No equals warning signals) Add them and you have the rating. 


Order Today and Find Out How Well Your City Rates 
PRICE $1.00. 52 pp. (25 per cent discount on four copies or more) 


Send your order to 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 


Inspectional Services 


ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 














M. H. RHODES, INC. [MarK-rime 








MARK-TIME 
‘Hurricane’ PARKING METERS 
PROVE THEIR SUPERIORITY — 


The positive acceptance by municipalities across the 
nation of the new, revolutionary Mark-Time “Hurri- 
cane” manual parking meter is conclusive proof that 
where factual comparison is the rule, the superiority of 
the Mark-Time “Hurricane” is unquestioned. 


Basically, the superiority of the Mark-Time meter 
lies in its proven, rugged, trouble-free simplicity. The 
“Hurricane”, with its efficient, simple design and ex- 
ceptionally low number of moving parts, reduces 
maintenance costs to the lowest possible denominator 
thus assuring an uninterrupted flow of revenue. 


Another feature of the Mark-Time “Hurricane’”’ is 
its exclusive “Hurricane” door which completely elim- 
inates the possibility of dirt, dust, or bad weather from 
entering the coin slot and jamming the meter. 


These are the reasons why the Mark-Time ‘“Hurri- 
cane” is preferred. This is why, also, the Boston City 
Traffic Commission, this year, after an exhaustive survey 
and factual comparison of manual versus automatic 
meters, chose the Mark-Time “Hurricane” thus proving 
that “Hurricane” meters are equally efficient in both 
large and small communities. 


M. H. Rhodes, Inc. welcomes your inquiries and is 
ready at all times to have its engineers consult and co- 
operate with your traffic officials. There’s no obliga- 
tion. Write today for complete information on the 
new Mark-Time “Hurricane” manual meter. 


Manufactured and sold in Canada by Ontario Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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